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A PeEriLous PosiTIOoNn. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


OR, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
THREE YEARS AFTER. 


” HIS is the spot, Bessie,” said Levi Fair- 

field, as he paused on the bank of the 

brook which flows into the bay near Mike’s 
Point. 

** But what was the thing you made?” asked 

Bessie Watson, as she looked with interest at 
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the place indicated, though she could not see 
anything very remarkable, or even strange. 

“It was a young saw-mill,” laughed Lewi. 
“It rested on those flat stones you see there; 
but the dam is entirely washed away. I made 
it in Mr. Mogmore’s carpenter’s shop, near 
uncle Nathan’s house. After a deal of fussing 
and tinkering, I got it so that it: sawed through 
a board two feet long from one end to the 
other. It was the proudest day of my life 
when I showed Mr. Mogmore the two parts, 
separated by my machine, and he declared I 
should make a good machinist.” 

‘* Where is the saw-mill now?” inquired Bes- 
sie, interested in the machine because it had 
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been made by Levi, rather than because she 
had a taste for mechanics. 

“Tt is up in the attic of uncle Nathan’s 
house; at least it was there three years ago, 
when I went to live with Mr. Gayles.” 

‘*T should really like to see it.” 

** Should you? Well, you shall, if the thing 
is still in being. I will go down to uncle 
Nathan’s and get it, and then I will set it up, 
and you shall see it go,” answered Levi, as he 
led the way towards the house of his uncle. 

The water privilege which Levi Fairfield, as 
a boy of thirteen, had improved, was located 
on the brook behind the cottage of Mr. Mog- 
more. Bessie did not care to meet uncle 
Nathan; so she decided to call upon the car- 
penter’s family; for, having spent three sea- 
sons at Rockport, she was well acquainted in 
several families near her father’s new house, 
which was on the shore, not far from Mike’s 
Point. 

Bessie — or, as we ought to call her now, 
Miss Watson, though it does not sound half. so 
pleasant to the ear, and Levi had been several 
times reproved for addressing her in this for- 
mal manner — Miss. Watson was ‘sweet six- 
teen,” or so near it that we give her the full ben- 
efit of the majority fraction. If she was pretty at 
twelve, she was beautiful at sixteen. She. was 


rather tall for her age, but exceedingly well 


formed. She had spent much of her time in 
the open air, and on her cheeks glowed the 
roses of health. 

Mrs. McGilvery, a widowed sister of Mr. 
Watson, who had been the principal of a 
young ladies’ seminary. before her marriage, 
was intrusted with the care of her niece’s edu- 
cation. Though Bessie attended school while 
in the city, yet she was absent four months in 
the year, during three of which she studied 
with her governess, on the sea-shore. Fortu- 
nately for Bessie, Mrs. McGilvery was an am- 
phibious lady, and was always ready for a trip 
in The Starry Flag, Levi Fairfield’s well-tried 
craft. She had a taste for yachts, not only in 
pleasant weather, and on a smooth sea, but 
when the wind blew anything short of a gale, 
and the white caps whipped over the gunwale 
of the boat. Bessie, therefore, was frequently 
on the salt water with her duexua, and her 
constitution had been wonderfully strength- 
ened by this healthful exercise. 

Levi Fairfield and The Starry Flag were in 
demand almost every day; and we need not 
add that the young skipper did not regard him- 
self as a martyr in the cause. Though the ex- 
cursions to Halibut Point, Straitsmouth, the 
Selvages, and other places in the vicinity, were 





frequently repeated, he was never. happier 
than when at the helm with. Bessie and Mrs. 
McGilvery on board; not particularly on ac- 
count of the latter, though he was quite a 
favorite with her. 

Levi left Miss Watson at the door of Mr. 
Moginore’s cottage, and walked over to uncle 
Nathan’s house. Three years had not im- 
proved the appearance of the miser’s house, 
for he spent no money upon it in paint and 
repairs. When anything about the building 
caved in, as it frequently did, he tinkered it 
himself. If time had not improved uncle 
Nathan or his house, it had improved Levi. 
He was nearly eighteen, was ‘“‘man grown,” 
strong as a lion, and agile as adeer. Within 
the preceding three years he had made two 
fishing trips, though most of his time had been 
spent at the academy. 

He entered his uncle’s house. Though his 
visits, like angels’, had been few and far be- 
tween, they were not so because Levi cherished 
any ill will towards his former guardian, but 
because he had been made to feel that he was 
not a welcome guest. Uncle Nathan never felt 
right after his removal from, the position of 
guardian of his nephew. . The care. of the 
money was_taken from him,.and he was de- 
prived of the profits he derived from boarding 
and clothing his ward. _ He realized that money 
had been taken out of his pocket by the spirited 
conduct of Levi; and taking money out of the 
miser’s pocket was the sorest injury that.could 
be inflicted upon him. 

But Levi behaved like a Christian. He did 
not forget that his uncle and aunt lived in that 
old and dilapidated house, and he did his best 
to keep the peace with them. In the most lit- 
eral manner he returned good for evil. It is 
true he could not respect his uncle, or get up a 
very warm regard for him, — he was too mean, 
selfish, and unprincip!ed to win the respect and 
regard of any decent person, — but he could 
treat him with Christian kindness. 

Mr. Gayles, since he had been Levi’s guar- 
dian, had, by the advice of Mr. Watson, given 
his ward a regular allowance of five dollars a 
week for pocket money, independent of his 
actual expenses for clothing himself. This 
money was spent in books, in improvements 
on The Starry Flag, in charity, and for other 
proper purposes. Not a cent of it ever went to 
the keeper of a grog-shop, billiard-saloon, or 
other place which a young man should avoid; 
but nota little of it, in one way and another, 
found its way into the comfortless abode of 
uncle Nathan. 

Though his aunt, by the force of circum- 
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stances, had become almost as mean as her 
husband, she was not a bad woman in other 
respects, and Levi had considerable regard for 
her. She had but few joys in this world, and 
one of them was reading the newspaper, when 
she was so fortunate as to procure one, which 
was but seldom. Levi subscribed for the Bos- 
ton Journal for her, which came every day, 
and for a weekly religious newspaper. The 
old lady had a splendid time every afternoon 
reading her paper, and enjoyed a “rich sea- 
son” every “‘Sabba’ day” over her Sunday 
paper. 

Levi did more than this. He not only car- 
ried to the house a great many fish he caught 
himself, but a leg of veal or lamb, a roasting- 
piece of beef, a pair of chickens, or a turkey 
was not unfrequently laid upon the kitchen 
table by him. Uncle Nathan ate the roast 
beef, the turkeys, and the chickens, but he 
hated the giver none the less. It was a 
‘shameful waste of money to buy such things; 
and these delicacies reminded him of the dol- 
lars and half dollars that had slipped away 
from him when he lost Levi, rather than the 
kindness and Christian charity of the young 
man in presenting them. 

It was not so with Mrs. Fairfield, though 
the savage flings and unkind allusions of her 
husband to his nephew were not without their 
influence upon her. She could not help feel- 
ing a great regard for the donor of the news- 
papers, and the substantials which gave the 
table such an unwonted attractiveness. As 
far as her dull nature would permit, she appre- 
ciated the kindness and good will of Levi. It 
is true that on several occasions uncle Nathan 
had sold the turkeys, chickens, and roasting- 
pieces his late ward had given him; yet it had 
never been without a protest on the part of 
aunt Susan. It was an awful waste for him to 
eat these luxuries; but selling the gifts of Levi 
was monstrous to her, and her protest was so 
energetic that she carried her point, and the 
miser was compelled to eat food which was so 
costly that it almost choked him. 

Uncle Nathan did not get fat on the bounty 
of his liberal nephew. He had too many cor- 
roding cares, too many financial terrors, too 
many fears that the banks would break, his 
creditors fail, his stocks depreciate, to eat and 
sleep like a Christian. Misers never grow lib- 
eral as they grow old, and he was no exception 
to the rule. A financial panic had just swept 
over the land, and though he had lost nothing 
by it, it caused him more anguish than thou- 
sands who had lost their all. He was afraid 
of banks, afraid of men, afraid even of good 











mortgages on productive real estate. He 
dreaded some calamity he could not define, 
which would wrest from him every dollar he 
had in the world. 

To guard against this horrible event, he had 
actually converted some of the less reliable of 
his securities iato gold, and concealed it in his 
house, preferring to sacrifice the interest to the 
safety of the principal, bitter as the necessity 
seemed to be. 

For two months uncle Nathan had kept four 
thousand dollars in gold in the house, groan- 
ing at the loss of sixty-six and two thirds cents 
a day in interest; but a bank somewhere in 
the state had failed, and he dared not trust the 
money out of his own possession. It had been 
hidden in the cellar, hidden in the parlor, hid- 
den in the kitchen, and hidden in his chamber; 
but no place seemed to be safe, and the miser 
trembled when awake, and trembled when 
asleep, in his dreams, lest the figurative de- 
scription of riches should be realized, and his 
gold should take to itself wings and fly away. 

Ruin and decay had invaded the sleeping- 
room of the miser, as it had every other part 
of his house. There was many a hole in the 
plastering, and many a hole in the floor; but 
there was one particular hole in the wall, about 
a foot above the floor, in a corner behind the 
bed. This particular hole was selected as the 
receptacle for the gold. He had cut away the 
laths, so that he could thrust his arm down 
into the aperture, and deposit the bag on the 
sill of the house. 

He had begged a piece of board of Mr. Mog- 
more to cover this hole, and had fastened it 
over the plastering with four screws. While 
he was thus engaged, Mat Mogmore, the car- 
penter’s son, had come for the screw-driver 
uncle Nathan had borrowed atthe shop. Mrs. 
Fairfield, not knowing what her husband was 
doing, sent him into the chamber for it. 

‘¢Stoppin’ up the cracks to keep the cold out,” 
whined the miser. ‘I cal’late I got the rheu- 
matiz out of this hole.” 

Mat wanted the screw-driver, but he helped 
fasten up the board before he took it, and won- 
dered what the old man had cut away the laths 
for. The board was put up, and the money 
was safe; but the miser hardly dared to go out 
of sight of the house. 


CHAPTER II. 
FIRE! 


EVI entered the house. Uncle Nathan 
was not at home, but he was probably: 
somewhere in the vicinity. Aunt Susan was. 
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in the kitchen, baking her weekly batch of 
brown bread, the staple article of food in the 
family, because it was cheaper than white 
bread. 

‘* Aunt, I want to go up in the garret and 
get that little saw-mill I made four or five years 
ago,” said Levi. 

‘Well, I s’pose you can,” replied she, fill- 
ing up the old brick oven with pine wood, 
which cracked and snapped furiously in the 
fierce flames. 

“It’s up there now — isn’t it?” 

“TI s’pose ’tis, if you put it there; I hain’t 
teched it.” 

“Will you give mea little piece of candle, 
too, if you please?” 

** You can take that piece in the candlestick 
en the mantel-tree piece, if it’s long enough.” 

** That will do just as well as if it were a foot 
long,” replied Levi, taking the piece of candle, 
and rolling it up in a bit of newspaper. 

He went up into the attic, found the saw-mill 
just as he had left it, though it was covered 
with half an inch of dust and cobwebs. ‘When 
he came down, he heard uncle Nathan’s voice 
in the kitchen. He was growling because his 
wife used so much wood to heat the oven, and 
Levi concluded not to see him that day, for he 
seemed to be in a more than usually unamia- 
ble frame of mind. He went out at the front 
door, and Bessie joined him as he passed Mr. 
Mogmore’s house. The saw-mill was taken to 
the spot where it had stood before. The dam 
was reconstructed much more readily than the 
rebel states. 

Taking the candle from his pocket, Levi 
greased the running parts of the machine, 
hoisted the gate, and away went the saw as 
briskly as a bee, after its years of rest in the 
attic, to the intense delight of Bessie, who was 
quite ready to vote another feather for the cap 
of the hero. A piece of board was adjusted 
en the carriage, and the saw began to whisk, 
whisk, whisk through it, when a series of yells 
in the direction of the road attracted the atten- 
tion of the engineer of the structure. 

“Why, what’s that smoke?” exclaimed 
Bessie. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” shouted several per- 
sons in the road. 

“Tt’s uncle Nathan’s house,” said Levi; and, 
without waiting to extend any further courte- 
sies to his fair companion, he bounded through 
the field, and over the fence, to the imperilled 
dwelling. 

Around the north chimney the smoke was 
pouring out in a dense volume. Uncle Nathan 
had raised a ladder to the roof, and was draw- 





ing up pails of water to throw on the fire. 
Aunt Susan and Mat Mogmore were assisting 
him, and in a few moments several other per- 
sons arrived at the house. Levi ran up the 
ladder, and went to work with a decision and 
vigor which promised the best results. 

“Tm ruined! I’m ruined, as true as you 
live!” groaned the miser. ‘The house will 
burn up!” 

‘“*No, it won’t, uncle Nathan. We can put 
the fire out if we stick to it,” replied Levi, in 
encouraging tones, as he dashed a bucket of 
water on a volume of flame that rushed up at 
the side of the chimney. 

“Tain't no use! It’s jest my luck.” 

* Pass up the buckets, uncle Nathan, and we 
shall be all right in a few minutes. We are 
gaining on it.” 

**Q, my money!” groaned the miser, as he 
dropped the empty bucket he was carrying. 

Levi glanced at him. His uncle was as pale 
as a sheet, and seemed to have wilted as though 
the flames had blasted him. He sank down 
upon the roof, and would have rolled off if the 
strong arm of his nephew had not saved him. 
His eyes were closed, his lips were blue and 
ashy, and his frame was motionless. Levi was 
alarmed by his appearance. He was either 
dead or had fainted, and the young man saw 
that he must be removed. Lying down by the 
side of the senseless form, he clasped his arms 
around it, and rose to his feet with the burden 
on his back. Like all misers, uncle Nathan 
was nothing but skin and bones, which do 
not weigh heavily, and Levi walked along the 
ridge-pole to the other end of the house with 
the nerveless body on his back. 

It was not an easy matter to descend the lad- 
der with such a load, though Levi would have 
carried his uncle down alone if no help had 
arrived. Before he reached the ladder, two 
men had mounted the roof, and while one of 
them was directed to pour water on the fire, 
the other assisted in bearing the miser down 
the ladder. He was carried to Mr. Mogmore’s 
house, and aunt Susan followed, having satis- 
fied herself that her husband was not dead, 
but had fainted. 

Having deposited the form of the miser on 
the bed, Levi hastened back to assist in saving 
the house. His post was in the midst of dan- 
ger, and he went up on the roof. A plentiful 
supply of water soon drowned out the fire, and 
before the engine arrived the last spark had 
been extinguished. 

**O,my money!” had been the last words 
of Mr. Fairfield before he fainted. Levi did 
not understand the force of this expression, 
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for he was not aware that: his uncle had four 
thousand dollars in gold concealed in the 
house. The miser had worked with the en- 
ergy of desperation to put out the fire, until 
the flames appeared to be gaining upon him, 
and then he was in despair. At this point the 
thought of his gold flashed upon him with 
such stunning force that it had ‘taken.away 
his senses. Doubtless the smoke and the heat, 
as well as the violence of his exertions, had 
contributed in some measure to this result. 

The house would be burned, and the four 
thousand dollars would be lost! This was the 
reflection which overwhelmed the miser. Even 
death seemed preferable to losing such a vast 
sum of money. His god appeared to be riven 
from him, and the revulsion in his mind was 
terrible. If his hair had not already been 
gray, the shock was heavy enough to have 
bleached it out in a single instant. 

. When the fire had been put out, Levi has- 
tened over to the carpenter’s house to ascertain 
the condition of his uncle. The patient, under 
the skilful treatment of the old ladies who had 
ministered to him, was just regaining his con- 
sciousness, but had not yet sufficiently recov- 
ered to know what had happened to him. The 
house was not much injured. A hole in the 
roof, about six feet in diameter, had been 
burned out, and the water poured upon the 
fire had found its way into the rooms below. 

The neighbors had worked with energy in 
extinguishing the fire, and some of them had 
gone into the house, and were removing the 
bedding and other furniture, so that the water 
should not drip down upon it from above. 
When Levi came back, he found Dock Vincent 
and Mat Mogmore removing the bed from his 
uncle’s chamber. Others were carrying out 
the bureau and chairs. The work was about 
finished, and he joined Bessie in the road, where 
she had been observing the exciting scene. 

** How did it take fire, Levi?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know. Aunt had a tremendous fire 
in the oven.” . 

‘“*There comes your uncle,” added Bessie, 
pointing to the poor old man, as he reeled up 
the road in his weakness, like a drunken man. 
‘* How awful he looks!” 

‘*He feels badly about it, I suppose,” re- 
plied Levi. 

Uncle Nathan’s face did indeed present an 
aspect which was almost hideous. It was still 
as pale and ghastly as death itself; and upon 
it there was an expression of the most intense 
agony. His wife was following him, hardly 
able to keep pace with the long strides he 
made. 





‘*Tt’s all right, uncle Nathan; we saved the 
house, and not much damage has been done to 
it,” said Levi, as the old man passed him. 

Uncle Nathan took no notice of him; per- 
haps he did not even hear him, so deeply was 
he absorbed in thinking about the gold. Levi 
and Bessie followed him into the house. The 
wretched miser rushed into his chamber. Mat 
Mogmore was there, and seemed to be busy in 
wiping the water from the floor. Dock Vin- 
cent was in the next room, apparently as busy 
as the carpenter's son. 

The miser, with all the powers of his being 
concentrated in his eyes, gazed tremblingly 
at the board which covered the hiding-place 
of his money. That dark hole was the temple 
of his god, and all his hopes seemed to be 
shrouded in its gloom. But the board was 
where he left it, and as he left it, and the 
miser breathed a little easier. 

‘“*It was rather hard on you, Mr. Fairfield; 
but it’s lucky it ain’t no worse,” said Dock 
Vincent. 

“It’s bad enough,” groaned the miser. 

“That's so; but ’tain’t so bad as it might 
be. I was just coming down from the ledges 
when I saw the smoke; and I’ve been to work 
like a good one ever since,” added Dock. 

“If I can do anything more for you, I’m 
willing to help as much as I can,” said Mat 
Mogmore. 

“* There ain’t nothin’ more to do,” replied Mr. 
Fairfield, who only desired that the neighbors 
should leave, so that he could assure himself 
of the safety of his gold. 

They did go, without even the thanks of the 
miser. Levi was in the kitchen with Mrs. 
Fairfield, trying to make out how the fire had 
caught. 

“* Sech a piece of work, massy knows!” ex- 
claimed the old lady, as she looked about her 
in dismay at the water which was still drip- 
ping down from above. ‘‘It’ll take a whole 
month to put things to rights agin. I can’t 
tell, for the life of me, how it ketched.” 

“You had a large fire in the oven, aunt,” 
suggested Levi. 

‘But the fire in the oven didn’t set the 
ruff afire! Sunthin was the matter with that 
chimbly, and your uncle fixed it e’enamost a 
month ago. I don’t know nothin’ what he did 
to it. Mebbe there was a hole in that chimbly. 
For massy sake! What’s comin now!” 

This exclamation had been brought from her 
by a loud, despairing howl from her husband, 
who at this moment rushed into the kitchen, 
with such a look of anguish on his face that it 
frightened Bessie. 
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“O, my money!” groaned the wretched 
man. 

‘“* For pity’s sake, husband, what’s the mat- 
ter?” cried Mrs. Fairfield. 

**Tt’s all gone!” gasped uncle Nathan. 

** What’s all gone?” 

‘The money!” he replied, in a whisper. 

His nature could endure no more. He tot- 
tered on his legs, and Levi sprang to his assist- 
ance just as he dropped senseless on the floor. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE PRINCESS ROSETTE. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


Translated from the French by Pavt Coppenx, the author of 
“Bessie Lovell,” &. 


I.— Tue Home on THE FARM. 


"J ‘HERE was once a king and a queen who 
had three daughters. Orangine and Fav- 
arola, the two oldest, were twins, and very 
beautiful, and much beloved by their parents. 
They were not good, however; and in this re- 
spect they resembled their father and mother. 

Rosette, the youngest of the princesses, was 
three years younger than her sisters, and was 
not only as beautiful as they were, but was re- 
markable for her pleasant disposition and great 
goodness. 

The fairy Powerful was her godmother, and 
this so excited the jealousy of her sisters, that 
her parents sent her, while she was yet a little 
child, into the country to live with a farmer’s 
wife; and there she staid for fifteen years. 
During all this time her father and mother 
never came once to see her. They sent some 
ene every year to inquire about her, and also 
sent a small sum of money to pay her expenses; 
but they never visited her, nor had her visit 
them; neither did they trouble themselves at 
all with regard to her education, and she would 
have grown up very ignorant if it had not been 
for the kindness of the fairy Powerful. This 
good fairy sent her teachers, who instructed 
her not only in the solid branches, but taught 
ther music and drawing, and several foreign 
languages, and she grew up learned and ac- 
eomplished, as well as beautiful and good. It 
was true of her that she was the most beauti- 
ful and the most cultivated princess in the 
whole world. And, what was bettér than all, 
she lived in perfect harmony with her foster- 
mother, the farmer’s wife. She was always 
submissive to her, and also to the fairy 
‘Powerful; so she was never found fault with, 





nor treated severely; and as she was not ac- 
quainted with her parents, and did not even 
remember them, she did not mourn for them, 
nor desire any other home than the home on 
the farm. 

But one day, when she was sitting before 
the door, she saw a man approaching her, and 
in a moment he came up to her, and asked if 
he could ‘‘ speak to the Princess Rosette.” 

“Yes, certainly,” she replied; “‘I am the 
Princess Rosette.” 

** My fair princess,” answered the man, * here 
is a letter your father gave me, and he charged 
me to deliver it to you.” 

Rosette took it and opened it, and read the 


| following lines : — 


“ RosETTE: Your sisters have reached a mar- 
riageable age. They are now eighteen years 
old, and are about to make choice of husbands. 
I have, therefore, invited all the princes and 
princesses throughout the world to my palace. 
You are now fifteen, and are old enough to be 
present on this great festive occasion, and you 
may come and remain at the palace three days. 
I will send for you in a week. I do not send 
you any money, for I have spent a great deal 
on your sisters. Besides this, no one will 
notice you, and any expense in dress would be 
needless. Come dressed just as you choose. 

** Tue KING, youR FATHER.” 


Rosette hastened to her foster-mother with 
the letter, and read it, and was at once met with 
the question, ‘‘ Do you want to go?” 

‘*O, yes,” she answered, ‘‘I should be de- 
lighted to go. I know I should enjoy it, and 
I should become acquainted with my father, 
and mother, and sisters; but I would come 
back here, of course.” 

‘* But what will you wear?” asked the wo- 
man, shaking her head. 

‘* Why, my beautiful white calico, that I wear 
on all great occasions,” replied Rosette. 

‘* Your ‘ beautiful white calico dress’! Ah, 
that is well* enough for the country, but it 
would be a miserable thing indeed to wear to 
a great gathering of kings and princes!” 

“And is it of any consequence how I am 
dressed? My father wrote me that no one 
would notice me; and I’m sure I’m glad of it, 
for now I can see everybody, while nobody can 
see me.” 

The farmer’s wife made no reply, but only 
sighed, and sat down to mend the dress that 
she might have it all ready to wash and iron. 

The day before Rosette was to be sent for, 
the good woman called her to come and look 
at her dress. 
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“ Here; my child,” she said, ‘‘ is all. you have 
in which to appear in the presence of the king 
and queen. Take good care of it, for you have 
no other, and I shall not be there to wash and 
iron it for you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Rosette. 
troubled; I'll be careful of it.” 

Then a few things — a white skirt, some cot- 
ton stockings, a pair of shoes, and a small bou- 
quet of flowers — were collected and put into a 
little trunk; and just as the farmer’s wife was 
about to close the trunk, the window was opened 
violently, and the fairy Powerful came in. 

‘*So you are going to the court of the king, 
your father, are you, Rosette?” she said. 

‘* Yes, my dear godmother,” was the reply; 
‘“‘T am going to make a visit of three days.” 

“ And what preparation have you made?” 

“You can see,” answered the king’s poor 
daughter, pointing to the trunk that still stood 

- open. The fairy smiled, drew a bottle from 
her pocket, and said, ‘‘I want my Rosette to 
make a sensation by her elegant attire. This 
is not worthy of her.” 

Then she opened the bottle and poured a 
drop of its contents on the dress, and immedi- 
ately it was changed into a coarse, wrinkled, 
bright yellow material. Another drop on the 
stockings turned them into coarse blue woollen 
stockings, and the bouquet was changed to a 
chicken’s wing, and the shoes into great coarse, 
list shoes by this transforming liquid. 

** See,” said the fairy, with a gracious air, 
“how I wish my. Rosette to appear. I want 
you to wear all these fine things, my child; 
and, to complete your toilet, here is a neck- 
lace, and bracelets, and an ornament with 
which to fasten on your head-dress.” 

As she said this, she took from her pocket a 
necklace made of nuts, a rough ornament for 
the hair, and bracelets made of dried beans, 
and put them all into the trunk. Then she 
kissed Rosette’s forehead, and left her and her 
foster-mother looking at each other in perfect 
amazement. 

At last the woman burst into tears, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ She has taken great pains to give 
me trouble! I’ve spent all my strength on 
that dress for nothing! O, my poor Rosette! 
don’t go to court; pretend you are sick.” 

‘* No,” replied Rosette, ‘‘ that would not be 
treating my godmother well; and I am sure 
that what she does is for my good, for she is 
much wiser thanI am. SoI will go and wear 
everything she has told me to wear.” 

The question settled, Rosette troubled her- 
self no more about her clothes, but lay down 
and fell into a deep, quiet sleep. 


** Don’t be 





She was hardly dressed, the next morning, 
when the king’s coach came for her; and she 
kissed her foster-mother good by, had her 
trunk put into the coach, and in a few mo- 
ments was gone. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


CuapTerR I. — THE Start. 


“c E’RE off, Gum,” said I, settling my- 
self comfortably in my seat. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening of a day 
as bustling as all days in New York are. With 
my negro servant by my side, I had taken my 
seat in the train for Boston, and I made the 
above remark on hearing the whistle sound, 
and feeling the jerk which the train for Boston 
always makes when it starts. 

“Ts we?” said Gum, with the bad grammar 
for which he was celebrated; and, as he asked 
the question, he looked out the window, and 
held on to his seat as if he were a little afraid. 

**' Yes,” said I. ‘*We shall see the folks in 
the morning.” 

By “the folks” Gum knew that I referred to 
the members of my brother-in-law’s family in 
Boston. 

Perhaps you will wonder that I should start 
for the West by going to Boston. The reason 
of that was merely that I had promised to go 
round that way to see “‘ the folks ” before going 
on the long journey to the West. 

The railroad ride to Boston was safely got 
over, though Gum was in constant terror of an 
accident. Gum had a peculiar dread of rail- 
roads, which he considered inventions of the 
evil one. 

“*T isn’t afeared of Injins, marsa,” he said; 
‘‘ner buffalers, ner wild ostriches an kange- 
roosters, ner any odder beast ob de field; but 
dese yer railroads is drefful resky tings, marsa 
— drefful resky.” 

And every time the engineer sounded his 
shrill whistle through the darkness of the 
night, Gum would clutch my coat wildly, and 
whisper, — 

“Dar! We’s gone now, sure, marsa! 
#s gone, dis time, fer sartin.” 

And when he found that no accident had 
happened, Gum would sink back in his seat, 
draw a long breath, and say, — 

** Bress de stars! We ain’t killed yit.” 

I had written to my brother-in-law that I was 
cotning on this train; and so, when the hack 


We 
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which bore us from the depot drew up'in front 
of his house, there they all were, standing at 
the parlor windows and peeping out from be- 
hind the lace window curtains — Mr. Harri- 
son, my brother-in-law, Mrs. Harrison, my 
sister, and Katie and Mary Harrison, my two 
nieces, and Fred Harrison, my nephew. 

As for Fred, his face glowed red with delight 
at sight of me, and his nose shone white at the 
end where he was pressing it against the win- 
dow-pane. 

The hack drew up to the curb; Gum got 
down from the box, where he had been seated 
beside the driver; I got out of the hack; and 
Fred’s nose disappeared from the window-pane 
like a flash. He ran out on the doorstep, and 
greeted me heartily, boy fashion, with, — 

‘Hullo! uncle Will! Ain’t I glad to see 
you? O, no!” ‘ 

“Indeed!” said I, passing my arm around 
his waist, — for Fred was a tall boy, almost as 
tall as myself, — and going into the house, “I 
am sorry to hear that!” 

“You know Fred means just the contrary,” 
said Mrs. Harrison, his mother, giving me a 
sisterly kiss. 

‘* He has been crazy for you to come,” said 
Mr. Harrison, shaking my hand cordially. 

Crazy!” repeated I. ‘* That’s a pity. Crazy 
boys must be sent to the lunatic asylum.” 

Fred thought this a wonderfully funny joke, 
and began to roar with laughter, in which 
Gum joined with great gusto — for Gum was 
one of those sympathetic negroes who always 
laugh when anybody else laughs, whether he 
knew what they were laughing about or not. 

**But you must allow me,” said I, “to intro- 
duce my distinguished friend Gum, of whom 
you have often heard me speak.” 

Then urging Gum forward, who had grown 
instantly very grave, and was no doubt blush- 
ing violently, — though the darkness of his skin 
prevented our seeing that, —I said, in a cere- 
monions tone, — 

‘‘Mr. Gum Gum, Mr. and Mrs. Harrison — 
Miss Katie Harrison — Miss Mary Harrison — 
Master Fred Harrison, Mr. Gum Gum.” 

They all bowed, and my old negro friend 
straightened himself up with a stately air. 

He had once been a slave, but had escaped 

- and found his way up North, and into my ser- 
vice. His name, he told me, he had never 
known — except that he had always been called 
Gumbe on the old plantation; but that title 
was now an unpleasant one to him, as suited 
only to a ‘‘nigger in de Souf.” Gumbo con- 
sidered himself an American citizen now that 
he was free, and he wanted a “ fam’ly name, 





like odder folks.” The great difficulty about 
the matter was, that he had no family — had 
never known who his father and mother were, 
and had very little idea how he came upon this 
planet at all. So we arranged the matter by 
changing Gumbo into Gum, and also using 
that as his “‘ fam’ly name; ” and the result was 
Mr. Gum Gum. 

‘When do you start for the West?” asked 
Mr. Harrison, as we all seated ourselves at the 
breakfast table, after sending Gum into the 
kitchen. 

‘““Monday morning, bright and early,” re- 
plied I. ‘‘ My friends who are going with me 
are to meet me in Chicago. Our preparations 
are all made for a season of adventure Out on 
the Prairies; but I was determined I would 
come and say good by to you.” 

Fred spoke up sharply at this, — 

“ J'm not going to say good by to you, uncle 
Will,” said he, his eyes actually dancing with 
eagerness and anticipation. 

“No?” said I. ‘*Why not, Master Fred?” 

“Tell him, papa,” said: Fred, addressing his 
father. 

** Well, then,” said Mr. Harrison, “ the truth 
is this: Alice and I have been thinking over a 
little scheme which we have promised to pro- 
pose to you as soon as you should come.” 

Fred pretended so hard to feel quite uncon- 
cerned about it, that he choked himself, and 
had a fit of coughing which brought ‘the tears 
to his eyes. 

**A scheme?” I asked, looking at Mr. Har- 
rison. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “ Ever since you 
have been writing about your intention of 
going Out on the Prairies, Fred has been half 
mad to go with you. Fred has studied like a 
Trojan the past winter, and the doctor thinks 
that the confinement of the school-room has 
injured his health, so that a few weeks of rough 
out-door life would be good for him. So we 
thought we’d ask you if you could not manage 
to.take the boy along with you. 

Fred turned as pale as a sheet in his anxiety 
to know how I would receive this proposal — 
which certainly was a most unexpected one to 
me, and one which must be carefully consid- 
ered before I should answer it. 

‘*T will think the matter over,” said I. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.]} 


—— THE earliest prose work in the English 
language was Sir John Mandeville’s Travels. ./ 
— “Act well your part; there all the honor 
lies.” Agis of Rhodes immortalized himself by 


excelling all Greece in droéling fish. 


J 





OUR BOYS 
NEAR VIEWS OF ROYALTY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


I.— First View of the French Sovereigns. 


ERE, at the beginning of the. beginning, 

I pause — to say a word, before I begin, 
to that extremely critical young gentleman of 
thirteen, whom I see clearly with “ my mind’s 
eye.” That young gentleman is standing in 
my way to ask me, ‘‘ Now, are you going to 
talk strictly about the kings and the queens 
who-rule over certain countries of this world, 
as for instance England and Spain? Or are 


you going to talk about all sorts of ‘ royal,’ 
and ‘imperial, and ‘noble’ characters, so 
Or, wkat are you going to talk 


called ? 
about?” ‘ 

Iam going to talk,my dear young gentle- 
man, about a// these terribly great people, — 
some of whom are very little people, — and I 
am going to include empresses, kings, queens, 
princes, archdukes, and all the rest of the dis- 
tinguished personages of that sort of whom I 
have had a “near view.” Strictly speaking, 
some of these people were royal, some were 
imperial, some were usurpers, some dethroned 
monarchs, and some were none of these; but, 
for the sake of brevity in the title, Mr. Optic 
thought it best to include all these under a 
general head. 

The first time I ever had a near view of 
royalty, then, was in the year 1859, on the 
13th day of May. Thai was nine years ago, 
and I dare say some of Our Boys and Girls 
look upon nine years as.a very, very long time. 
It is a pretty long time for.a child, for manya 
boy.or girl is in nine years turned into a man 
or woman; but to me, as I look back on it, that 
day, nine years since, when I first saw the em- 
peror and empress of France, seems but a little 
time ago. 

It was just about that time — that is to say, 
in the year 1859 — that a great war had broken 
out in Europe, and the scene of battle was the 
beautiful country called Italy. 

You must know, the Emperor of Austria got 
it into his head that a royal personage, named 
Victor Emmanuel, was becoming altogether too 
powerful. Up to this time Victor Emmanuel was 
only king of a small section called Sardinia; 
but one day the Italians rose up in a body, 
and declared they would have Victor Emman- 
uel for king of their whole country. The Em- 
peror of Austria, whose name is Francis Joseph, 
said, ‘‘ Ho, ho! I must put a stop to this.” For, 
mind you, he was a king,and an emperor too. 
He kinged it over a certain portion of Italy 
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called Lombardy, and if the Italians wanted 
Victor Emmanuel for king of their whole 
country, they would of course want him for 
King of Lombardy, that being a part of the 
whole country; and then, pray, where would 
Francis Joseph be? 

So Francis Joseph determined to go to war 
about it; and straightway he got together a 
great army of very. tall, fine-looking men, in 
handsome white coats, and with shining hel- 
mets on their heads; and off they marched into 
Italy, to prevent Victor Emmanuel from being 
king. 

But it so happened that Victor Emmanuel 
also had a big army at his command; not 
quite such fine-looking men as the Austrians, 
and with no pretty white coats to wear; some 
of them, indeed, had no coats whatever, but 
wore only red shirts, like General Garibaldi, 
who was now fighting for Victor Emmanuel. 

Victor Emmanuel was, so he said, fighting 
for liberty, — though we in America should 
think it a funny thing to talk of liberty when 
under a king; but he professed to be fighting 
for liberty, and this made many people flock to 
his aid who would not otherwise have joined in 
the quarrel. 

Among these was the Emperor of France, 
or, as he calls himself, the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third. He was sitting in the great palace 
of the Tuileries, with his handsome wife, the 
Empress Eugénie, by his side, and his son, the 
little Prince Imperial, playing in a room be- 
yond with some little boys of noble parents, 
when a courier brought him a despatch, telling 
him about the war in Italy. 

‘* Eugénie,” said he, turning to the empress, 
‘‘T am going to have a hand in this fight. The 
Italians are right; the Austrians are wrong; I 
shall fight with the former. With my help 
they will win their cause, and then Italy shall 
be free from the Alps to the Adriatic.” 

After saying this, he too began to get his 
army ready; and it was certainly a splendid 
body of men. They were little fellows, not 
within a head and shoulders so tall as the 
Austrians, but strong and wiry, and inured to 
all sorts of hardships. They were dressed, the 
most of them, in blue coats and red trowsers, 
and wore funny hats on their heads, which 
they call shakos. 

On the 13th day of May, then, and in the year 
1859, at six o’clock in the afternoon, the em- 
peror was announced to leave Paris for Italy. 
As early as three o’clock, all the streets from 
the palace to the Lyons railway depot were 
lined with people. .From the. gates of the 
| palace to the gates of the railway depot, sol- 
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diers were drawn up in line, dressed in their 
best, and each one with a handsome little 
bouquet of flowers stuck in the muzzle of his 
musket. 

We drove down the beautiful Rue de Rivoli, 
and soon reaching the railway depot, we were 
allowed to enter the building. This, of course, 
was an especial favor, as none but invited per- 
sons were allowed to pass the gates. If they 
had been, the crowd would have invaded the 
building, and that would have made it very 
unpleasant. The railway terminus, or depot, 
was beautifully fitted up with flags and gold 
shields, decorated with the emperor’s “ cipher,” 
which represents an eagle, with closed wings, 
bearing the letter N on his breast. We were 
obliged to leave our carriage before arriving at 
the depot, as the streets and squares were so 
blocked up with people that to penetrate the 
living mass, except on foot, was an impos- 
sibility. 

At half past five, loud shouts rose on the 
air, which announced the arrival of the impe- 
rial party. The most intense enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. The horses had been removed from 
their carriage, and the imperial couple were 
dragged along by the populace, who, with caps 
in the air, shouted loudly, “Vive ”?Empereur!” 
“Vive  Imptratrice!” I began to be ina great 
flutter of excitement, for enthusiasm, they say, 
is catching. And besides, you must remember 
that this was my first near view of royalty. 
It was not the first time I had had a glimpse 
of royalty, but it was the first time I was to see 
it face to face, and to be able to gratify my 
curiosity by taking a long stare. 

At half past five the emperor arrived at the 
depot, with the empress leaning on his arm. 
Her majesty had resolved to go as far as Mon- 
tereau, a little town a few miles down the 
road, where the emperor was to dine. She 
intended to dine with him, and then return in 
the evening, at ten o’clock. She was accom- 
panied by her ladies of honor, who were to 
return with her. 

As the emperor and empress entered the 
depot, the shouts of ‘* Long live the Emperor! ” 
‘*Long live the Empress!” which had rung 
out on the soft spring air in the streets, were 
echoed inside the building. Bowing right and 
left, stopping sometimes to shake hands with a 
friend, sometimes merely saying a word or two, 
the imperial couple advanced to where I stood. 

I found the emperor to be a short, thick-set 
man, with grayish hair, pale blue eyes, an im- 
mense nose, and a long, gray mustache, waxed 
fiercely at the ends. Hé wore a light gray over- 
coat, and gray trowsers, and salmon-colored 
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kid gloves, and a black hat, which he kept now 
raising, now touching at the brim, in response 
to the shouts and expressions of good-will 
which greeted him. 

I found the empress to be an elegant lady, 
with a beautiful, mild face, soft eyes, set rather 
close together, a thin and long nose, sweet 
mouth, not very good teeth, and very hand- 
some light blonde hair. She was, if anything, 
rather taller than the emperor, and walked 
with a graceful step, while he dragged one 
leg a little, as though slightly lame. 

Behind the empress walked the Princess 
Clotilde, who had come to take leave of her 
husband, the Prince Napoleon, cousin to the 
emperor, who also was going to the war. She 
only staid a few minutes at the depot, however. 
She bade adieu to her husband and to the em- 
peror, and then went away with her husband’s 
father, the Prince Jerome. 

Six o’clock arrived, and the imperial train 
must now start. The emperor turned to say 
good by to his friends, and while he did so, he 
held the empresss’ hand in his owm She was 
very much affected by this scene of léave- 
taking. She knew that in a few hours she 
too must say good by. Tears coursed down 
her cheeks. The efforts of the emperor to cheer 
her seemed but to make her the more incon- 
solable. 

They stepped on the train together, accom- 
panied by all the high officials, who were part 
on service to the emperor, part to the empress ; 
and, amidst renewed shouts of “* Vive l’Em- 
pereur'!” “Vive UImptratrice!” and the 
martial strains of the regimental band out- 
side, and wavings of handkerchiefs, and wish- 
ings of God speed, the imperial train whizzed 
swiftly out of sight. 

My next near view of royalty was on a more 
joyous occasion, if not of so much historical 
interest; hut of that I will tell you another 
time. 

a 


THE BOBOLINK. 


BY E. A. SAMUELS. 


Ri Reva well-known songster of the North — 
reed-bird or ortolan of the Middle States, 
and rice-bird of the South — is abundantly dis- 
tributed throughout most sections of the con- 
tinent, ranging from the latitude of Quebec, in 
Canada, to the Middle States, in summer, and 
from the Southern States to Central America, 
and even the southern continent, in winter. 
Early in spring it makes its northern migra, 
tion, moving leisurely through the Southern 
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and Middle States, and arrives in New England 
and its latitude about the middle of May. 
During this northern passage the birds depend 
for a subsistence very greatly upon the newly- 
sown fields of grain, and the havoc they inflict 
is quite considerable. The male birds usually 
arrive at the northern breeding-grounds sev- 
eral days before the females, during which in- 


terim they frequent meadows and fields in cul- - 


tivated districts in preference to thinly-settled 
localities, and soon become very tame and fa- 
miliar, notwithstanding the severity with which 
they had been pursued by the inhabitants of 
all the countries they had to traverse in their 
migration, by whom they are regarded only as 
a pest and nuisance. The bobolink knows 
when he has arrived among his friends; and 
the same bird, who would carefully avoid you 
in the South, will perch on your garden fence 
in New England as familiarly as if he were to 
-the manor born, and regale you with a flood 
of his choicest melody. 

Everybody in the North knows his song per- 
fectly, and has at some time laughed, in spite 
of himself or herself, at the grotesque singer, 
as, perched on a twig in the cherry tree by the 
house, or in the elm by the roadside, or alder 
by the brook, he nodded his head, quivered 
his wings, opened his mouth, and rattled out 
the most curious, incomprehensible, jingling, 
roundabout, careless, joyous, and altogether- 
sweet medley that any bird ever uttered. As 
soon as the females arrive, they become the 
great objects of attention with their male 
neighbors; and the combats, both in music and 
—I am forced to say it—anger, for the pos- 
session of a favored one, between the contest- 
ing suitors, are almost innumerable. The fe- 
male is, at the outset, apparently indifferent to 
the attractions of any particular male, and, in 
fact, seems a little bored at their manifesta- 
tions; but all her indifference is unreal, and 
the cavalier who can outsing and vanquish his 
rival, becomes the possessor of her maiden, or, 
it may be, thrice-widowed affections, ‘‘ to have 
and to hold” until the next autumn. 

As soon as the birds are mated, early in 
June, they commence the structure in which 
their family is to be reared. Selecting a tus- 
sock of grass in a field or meadow, through 
which or near which a brook prattles of cool 
draughts, and sweet and refreshing baths in 
the hot and thirsty summer, they begin to 
entwine, beneath the bending and conceal- 
ing leaves, fine grasses and rootlets into a 
loose and not deeply-hollowed nest. The po- 
sition is so well chosen, that, nine times out 
of ten, if you walk the meadow over, knowing 





it to be there, you will not discover the nest. 
The male bird flies over your head, chiding 
and complaining, as soon as you draw near his 
home, and the female, skurrying off through 
the thick grass, rises away from her nest, that 
you may not discover its locality. 

The eggs are four or five in number, and 
vary, in color, from a light ashy blue, with 
spots of blackish brown, to a pale brownish 
clay, with spots and blotches of umber, of dif- 
ferent shades. During the season of incuba- 
tion, and until the young birds leave the nest, 
Bob has but little to do with his neighbors; 
but when the young are turned adrift to shift 
for themselves, the members of different fam- 
ilies unite into a large, scattered flock, and 
roam through the neighborhood, feasting on 
all the good things available. ‘ 

It is at this period that the male exchanges 
his nuptial suit for one more in keeping with 
his ‘‘ old folks’” condition; and he arrays him- 
self in a dress very similar to the sober one of 
his mate, dropping at the same time his jolly 
song, and uttering only a single note, like the 
syllable “chink.” At this time it is almost 
impossible to distinguish the male from the 
female or young bird, as they fly away from 
you in the fields, so much do they resemble 
each other. . 

Early in September the bobolinks begin to 
move southward; and although they obtain a 
great portion of their sustenance from fields 
and meadows, gleaning seeds of grasses, and 
weeds, and insects, they make sad mischief in 
the fields of late grain and rice; and the firing 
of guns during their passage through the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, not only by farmers 
and planters, but by sportsmen, who shoot 
them for the table and market, is at some sea- 
sons almost incessant. 


HOW BOSTON WAS SETTLED. 


BY A LITTLE BOY OF THE THIRD CLASS. 


HEN Governor Winthrop came over here 

from England, in a vessel, to found our 
institutions, that nobody had ever found be- 
fore, he landed at Salem, Massachusetts, then 
a place of not much consequence, because the 
Eastern Railroad hadn’t been built. He after- 
wards came up to Charlestown, and settled 
there. But he soon got unsettled, as it wasn’t 
much of a place. The Monument was not 
built then, nor the State Prison, for the people 
were all good, and wore high-crowned hats, 
and went to meeting every day in the week, 
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and Sunday too. But the water was bad, and 
they had to drink tea and lemonade. So the 
good Governor Winthrop sent some of his 
people over the river to a place called Shaw- 
mut by the Injines, because there was water 
there. They had to go in a boat, or swim, I 
don’t know which, for the bridges weren’t 
built. 

When they got over, they found lots of water 
there, and plenty of water lots, because it was 
a howling wilderness; and there was nobody 
lived there but Mr. Blackstone, who had dug a 
well, and was running Boston, then Shawmut, 
asa farm. He wasn’t at all glad to see his vis- 
itors, but said he wanted to be let a loan, show- 
ing how early money-borrowing was known in 
Boston. They went back, and told Governor 
Winthrop that there was plenty of water over 
there; and*he, and all of his people went over 
to help Mr. Blackstone drink his water. Mr. 
Blackstone didn’t turn out to receive the gov- 
ernor, and give him a hearty well come. He 
didn’t seem glad to see him at ale. Told him, 
indeed, that he couldn’t live in such a crowded 
place as they were making it by coming over. 
Then’ Governor Winthrop gave him some 
money, and he went and bought some land 
in Norfolk County, where he had plenty of 
room, and nobody to molest him worse than 


the Indians, living to a good old age, and 
dying much respected. 

Then Governor Winthrop let his people drink 
as much water as they wanted, and Boston peo- 
ple have been famous for drinking water ever 
since. Water is a grand thing to bring a place 
up on, and the people of Boston have always 


done well, because they drank water. The 
only danger was that they would drink too 
much; so the wise people contrived ways to 
keep the water from hurting them; and they 
have been improving on it ever since, till there 
is not the least danger. Water is a great bev- 
erage in Boston, but the people don’t die of 
drinking it, as they used to in Governor Win- 
throp’s day. They are more temperate now 
in the use of water, and don’t need any law to 
keep them from using it. 

Strangers admire Boston because they can 
get as much water as they want here, and there 
is not the least bit of necessity for their going 
thirsty. They say, How grand it is that Bos- 
ton is so true to its first idea, and compare all 
of us to ducks, because we take so naturally to 
the water. 

Boston is a high old place, and everybody 
that is born here wouldn’t be born anywhere 
else if he could, because he is proud of it. 
When he goes away, and people find out that 
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he comes from Boston, they always say, 
‘‘ Water place that is!” Everybody blesses 
the memory of Governor Winthrop, and goes 
up every year to see his picture in the senate 
chamber, which should have been painted in 
water colors. 


OHRISTMAS. 
BY J. W. H. 


HAR throughout Christendom joy-bells 
are ringing; 
From mountain and valley, o’er land and 
o’er sea, 
Sweet choral melodies pealing, and thrilling, 
Echoes of ages from far Galilee. 
Christmas is here, 
Merry old Christmas, 
Gift-bearing, heart-touching, 
Christmas, 
Day of grand memories, king of the year. 


joy-bringing 


In volume majestic deep anthems are pealing, 
Harmonies heavenly swell on the air; 
Lofty and lowly, in brotherhood kneeling, 
Peasant and prince mingle praises and prayer. 
Christmas is here, 
Sanctified Christmas, 
Christ-bearing, life-giving, soul-saving Christ- 
mas, 
Paradise’ harbinger, king of the year. 


Tender remembrances softly are stealing 
Over the souls of the weary and worn; 
Mists of the past, full of balm and of healing, 
Soothing the sorrow of sad and forlorn; 
Christmas is here, — 
Many-voiced Christmas, — 
Grief-soothing, heart- cheering, hope - bearing 
Christmas, 
Day of fond memories, king of the year. 


Day of the poor, bringing Jesus the lowly, 
Bearer of burdens and Giver of rest, 
Comforter, Saviour, Redeemer most holy, 
Christianity’s birth-time, eternally blest; 
Christmas is here, 
Merciful Christmas, 
Faith-raising, love-bearing, all-blessing Christ- 
mas, 
Sweetest and holiest day of the year. 


—__—_——_ 


—— THE judges in the court of the Areopa- 
gus at Athens used to hear and decide causes 
by night, lest the sight of the parties might 
tempt them to decide unjustly. PY 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


SPEECH OF LAFAYETTE BIGE- 
LOW PARTINGTON, ESQ. 


AY IT PLEASE THE CourT — 

°Gentlemen of the Fury: You 
sit in that box as the great ’RESER- 
voir of ROMAN * LIBERTY, SPARTAN 
* FAME, and GRECIAN * POLYTHEISM. 
You are to swing the great flail of 
MYJUSTICE and !ELECTRICITY over this 
immense community, in *tHYDRAULIC 
majesty, and *CONJUGAL superfluity. 
You are the great triumphal *tarcH 
on which evaporates the even scales 
of *tyusTICE and numerical *comPpu- 
TATION. You are to ascend the deep 
arcana of NATURE, and dispose of my 
client with equiponderating 'coNCAT- 
ENATION, in reference to his future 
TtvELOCITY and reverberating ‘mo- 
MENTUM. 

Such is your *tsEDATIVE and ‘sTIM- 
ULATING character. My client is only 
a man of DOMESTIC eccentricity and 
MATRIMONIAL configuration, not per- 
mitted, as *you are, gentlemen, to 
walk in the *PRIMEVAL and ‘LOWEST 
vales of society, but he has to endure 
the red-hot “sun of the universe, on 
the heights of NoBILiTy agd feudal 
EMINENCE. He has a beautiful *wire 
of ‘tHORTICULTURAL propensities, 
that “‘HENPECKS the remainder of 
his days with soothing and bewitch- 
ing verbosity, that makes the *tNEC- 
TAR of his pandemonium as ‘CooL as 
Tartarus. 

He has a family of domestic *cHIL- 
DREN, that gather around the fire- 
place of his peaceful HOMICIDE in 
TUMULTITUDINOUS CONSANGUINITY, 
and cry with SCREAMING and RE- 
BOUNDING pertinacity for ™BREAD, 
ItBUTTER, and 'MOLASSES. Such is 
the GLOWING and OVERWHELMING * 
ScHARACTER and DEFEASANCE of my 
client, who stands *coNviIcTED before 
this court of OYER, TERMINER, and 
lex non scripta, by the persecuting 
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pettifogger of this court, who is as much ‘tgx- 
TERIOR to ME as I am 1INTERIOR to the JUDGE, 
and ‘tyou, gentlemen of the jury. P 

I will now bring forward the ultimatum re- 
spondentia, and cap the great CLIMAX of LOGIC, 
by quoting an *INCONCEIVABLE * PRINCIPLE of 
law, as laid down in Latin, by Potuier, Hu- 
DIBRAS, BLACKSTONE, HANNIBAL, and SAN- 
GRADO. It is thus: Hec hoc morus multi- 
caulis, a mensa et thoro, ruta baga centum. 
Which means in English, that *NINETY-NINE 
men are *GUILTY where 'tONE is “INNOCENT. 
Now, it is your duty to convict NINETY-NINE 
men FIRST; *THEN you come to my CLIENT, 
who is INNOCENT and ACQUITTED according to 
law. If these great principles shall be duly 
depreciated in this court, then the great north 
pole of *fLIBERTY, that has stood so many 
years in *PNEUMATIC tallness, shading the re- 
publican regions of *tCOMMERCE and ‘AGRICUL- 
TURE, will stand the 'twreck of the Spanish 
Inquisition, the ‘PIRATES of the hyperborean 
seas, and the '*MARAUDERS of the Aurora Bol- 
ivar! **But, gentlemen of the jury, if you 
‘tconvicT my client, his *CHILDREN will be 
doomed to pine away in a state of ‘HOPELESS * 
MATRIMONY; and his beautiful *twirr will 
stand “LONE and *DELIGHTED, like a dried-up 
8MULLEIN-STALK in a sheep-pasture. 


—_>——__—_ 


— ACCORDING to the common account, the 
pineapple was first found in South America, 
and was carried, some time in the sixteenth 
century, to China and India. But Layard 
found, on the sculptured slabs at Kouyunjik, 
near Mosul, what he supposed to be represen- 
tations of this fruit. If he is right, the As- 
syrians must have been acquainted with the 
pineapple in a very early age of the world. 


my 


PLANTS. — Plant a schoolmaster, and what 
will come up? Ans. A birch. 

Plant a muff, and what will come up? A fir 
(fur). 

Plant a trunk, and what will come up? A 
chestnut. 

Plant a corn, and what will come up? An 
oak. 

Plant a body of water, and what will come 
up? A beach. 

Plant a bay colt, and what will come up? A 
horseradish (reddish). 

Plant a gander, and what will come up? A 
gooseberry. 

Plant a tattler, and what will come up? A 
‘* peach.” Jersey Bue. 
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town? GrorGE GIMNEY. 

16. P ds — What river? 17. S Y. — What 

river? G. H. D. 
PROVERBIAL ANAGRAMS. 

18. O, ay, you gasp. 19. "Tis found out to 
fog him. 20. Yes, pine, my sick moral. 21. 
He saw a stem skate. 22. My item isone. 23. 
If buttons soil glare shirt. 24. H., take Flag 
his mean soda water. HAuTBoY. 


z= 








1189. Peninsular. 1190. Fannin(g). 1191. 
Barnstable. 1192. Panama. 1193. Cumber- 
land. 1194. Saint John. 1195. Stillwater. 
1196. Domicile. 1197. Reside. 1198. Family. 
1199: Dora. 1200. Mile. 1201. Mice. 1202. 
Melee. 1203. Docile. 1204. A-be. 1205. 
R-eel. 1206. P-ink. 1207. P-roof. 1208. 
E-aster. 1209. (Ape) oo R (man) who (urns) 
(an on nest) (liv in G) (can) ‘(bee) ha (pea) 
(pier) (tea) (hay) N (a king) — A poor man 
who earns an honest living can be happier 
than a king. 1210. Summer. 1211. William 
Shakespeare. 1212. 1. Harper. 2. Omaha. 
3. River. 4. Solicitude. 5. Enemy — Rarey, ENIGMA. 


Horse. 
26. I,.a famous opera, am composed. of 11 


GBEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. letters, of which the 8, 3, 10, 8 is a character,in 
me; 7, 6, 5, 1 is emptiness; 4, 2, 11, 9, 4 is de- 
parting. JosiaH TRINKLE. 


I. 
a CHARADE. 
W 27. My first is found in the ocean wave, 
A In the spring, the pit, and the mine; 
A JOHNNY JAY 


My second below earth’s surface you have, 
Where the sun doth seldom shine; 

My whole your dinner-tables grace, 

And seldom fails to find a place. 


ComET. 
Avec TETEs. 
28. Prefix two letters to a medical dissyllable, 
and it becomes a medical monosyllable. 
K. V. A. 
29. Prefix a letter to a medical ailment, and 


PuzZZLEs. . 
make its cure. ROSEBUD. 


3- O o.—Good advice. 4. Me! Men? — 
Tom or I. — A Latin injunction. 5. 18025000. MusicaL PuzzLEs. 
— Motto for Fast Day. 6. Ruatt.—A ques- 30. 31. 


‘ ral 
tion to a coquette. BRAMBLEBUSH. oe 








i L J 





SYNCOPATIONS. 





7. Syncopate to demand, leaving a shell- 
fish. 8. A bird, leaving a support. 9. To 
seek after, leaving a hollow. 10. Void, leav- 
ing a depository for money. 11. A drama, Sans-TETEs. 
leaving to discharge a debt. 12. A piece of 32. Curtail a town in the United States, and 
wood, leaving a singer. 13. An animal, leav- | leave a part in music. 33. Curtail a river in 
ing a barrier. : Josian TRINKLE. | the United States, and leave a fruit. MaBEeL. 
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N response to our call for something new, 
Bramblebush, Hautboy, and Bob have sent 

in some excellent new puzzles, some of which 
we give in this number. Much obliged. — 
Curly Head sent no answer — W. B. — Hal 
Hopeful must try again. — Flying Jib, 206 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York, wishes to com- 
municate with Tip Tip on the subject of a 
Yacht Club. Would also like other corre- 
spondents.— Red Cross, Box 2357, New Haven, 
Conn., wishes correspondents: about twelve 
years old. — Richdore’s easy puzzle shall go 
in. — We take Paul Pry, Jr.’s enigma. — Peep 
o’ Day has been righted. Charade, W. B. 

We take one of Harry D. O.’s rebuses. He 
intends to get up a club, and wants us to write 
a “peas” to put into the paper where he “ rolls 
ink for the printer.” How will this do, Harry? 
“Oliver Optic’s Magazine is full of just such 
reading as all young folks like. It is the. chéap- 
est and best, and comes every week. Harry 
D. O. is getting up aclub. Call and examine 
it, and subscribe, without delay.” There! if 
the good printer puts that into his paper for 
you, we shall expect to receive a big club! 

We cannot use M. P. B.’s poetry. — W. J. 
wishes to send her love to L. A. R., who con- 
tributed rebus in No. 30, if the latter is a 
young girl, like the former.— W. H. D., we 
don’t like the sentiment of your rebus. The 
fairies will bear you in mind. —R. C. L., Jr. 
sends another list of answers, most of which 
are correct, as usual. — We select Our Amer- 
ican Cousin’s charade. — Willie O. F., Box 
488, Rockland, Maine, sends his love to all 
the family, also some cross-word enigmas, 
from which we take one. — Atlantic sends some 
more of that scarlet headwork, of which we ac- 
cept the avec pieds. 

Robin Redbreast must write a little better. — 
The Latin rebus sent by Spes could not be 
easily represented. We do not wish Greek 
puzzles. — We take Bay State’s double acros- 
tic. — Bramblebush wishes to exchange with 
Ned Sketchley and others — New Haven, Ct. 
— Billy Cap would like to know when “Isles 
of the Sea, or Homeward Bound,” will be pub- 
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lished. Not for two years, at least, until the 
editor returns from an intended visit to Turkey, 
Russia, &.— H. H. B. sends nearly all the 
answers to last number. The rebus is first- 
rate. 

Charles P. W.’s cross-word enigma does not 
rhyme. — George Gimney’s geographical ques- 
tions are good.—D. I. C. K. should make 
friends with his Grammar. Too many letters 
repeated in one enigma, and did not send the 
answer to the other. — We like the style of 
A. K. F.’s enigma, but it is too long, and but 
one letter in ten should be repeated. — We 
take Peep’s second geographical rebus. — We 
put Bob’s geographical rebus in the drawer. — 
Sylvan Grove’s rebus accepted. The turkey 
was prime, also the plum pudding, also mince 
pies, also nuts and raisins, also blindman’s 
buff in the evening. — We do not understand 
to what C. E. M. refers in the question on post- 
age stamps. First rebus good. He wishes to 
correspond with Sylvan Grove. S. G. will 
have to employ an amanuensis. Address C. 
E. M., Box 50, Needham Plain, Mass. 

We take C. B. W.’s double acrostic. Don’t 
care for the Greek enigma. — Billy Rover sends 
some good musical puzzles. — We add Bill 
Poodle’s cross-word enigma to our enormous 
pile of them. — Bosy Boy’s rebus is imperfect. 
—H.H. F. will find something in the Pro- 
spectus about clubs, also about ‘‘ Head Work,” 
and “ fairy stories.” The enigma does not 
contain all the letters, and he sent no answer. 
— Lone Star should not spell “eel” “ell.” 
His cross-word enigma will do to enlarge the 
pile. — We accept E. P. G.’s second verbal 
square. — Our American Cousin sends a new 
kind of sans pieds, which are acceptable. No 
matter about the base ball. The Magazine will 
be $2.50 for the ensuing year. We select a very 
good charade from Evan P. G.’s contributions. 

The following named desire to correspond 
with the family: Lilly E. Wreath, Lowell, 
Mass.; R. S., Box 261, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pickwick, Emporia, Lyon Co., Kas.; Punch 
the Printer, Box 642, Evansville, Ind. (to 
Charlie K.); Pretty New York Chap, Box 
5046, P. O., New York; Polytechnic, 27 Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul Kendall, Box 
624, Cincinnati, O.; Billy Rover, Box 80, Ha- 
verhill, Mass. 

We put the following into our 

ACCEPTED DRAWER. 


Fire Fly, enigma; Willie O. F., cross-word 
enigma; Freddy Front, anagram; Richdore, 
inverted pyramids; Polytechnic, on birds; 
Billy Rover, musical puzzles (good). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! From the deep- 

est depths of our editorial heart we greet 
our numerous family of readers with the bene- 
dictions of the season. A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and a Happy New YEAR! May life be full of 
joys to them, real and abiding joys, which fade 
not as time fades! As trials and sorrows must 
come to all, may they have the strength and 
the hope,which shall enable them to bear all, 
and-to wrest even from the blighting stroke of 
adversity the living joy which is superior to 
earthly cares and troubles! 

Christmas and New Year, as they are close 
together in point of time, seem to have an in- 
timate association in their significance. .. The 
sanctities of the one hallow the hopes of the 
other, and He whose natal day we commem- 
orate on the one has given us the blessed pre- 
cept and example which alone can make the 
other truly happy. We would not ask that 
our young friends may be spared from all the 
sad and calamitous experiences of human life, 
for these may be the fountain-head of true 
happiness; but we would invoke for them that 
excellent spirit which “‘ beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things;” that spirit which, even in the 
gloom of sorrow and the blight of disappoint- 
ment, will make A HAppy NEw YEAR. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 


Our Boys AND GirLs has completed its 
first year of existence. We commenced in 
faith and hope, and both the publishers and 
the editor have labored earnestly to meet the 
wishes of the juvenile public. We have made 
hosts of friends in all parts of the country, 
who have worked with us and for us, and it is 
no small gratification for us to realize that our 
enterprise is a decided success. The Magazine 
has been as thoroughly and heartily approved 
as its conductors could possibly desire, by the 
press and the public. 

The experience of the year has demonstrated 
that the plan of publishing a juvenile mag- 
azine every week was a practicable one, and 
we are happy to know that its frequent visits 





are appreciated and anticipated with delight. 
The issue of fifty-two numbers a year, instead 
of twelve, involves a vast amount of labor and 
expense, and a large circulation is necessary 
in order to sustain it. Our lists of purchasers 
and mail subscribers are steadily and rapidly 
increasing; but we ask our friends, young and 
old, who so cordially approve the plan and 
conduct of the work, to assist us in increasing 
our circulation. They can do quite as much 
for the improvement of the Magazine as we 
can, for the larger our list the greater will be 
our facilities for carrying out our ideal of a 
juvenile publication. Get subscribers; and 

with all thy gettings, get subscribers! : 

Our prospectus for 1868 will be found in the 
advertising pages. As in the last year we 
more than kept the promises made by the pub- 
lishers, so we hope, in the coming volumes, to 
do more than is set forth in the beginning. 
We shall labor to please our readers, and to 
improve them in mind and heart. We expect 
to make the Magazine better and better with 
each new volume, and never to be quite satis- 
fied with what we have ‘done. 

Each of our fifty-two numbers looks small, 
but-the whole of them make a huge volume, 
which contains MORE READING MATTER THAN 
ANY OTHER JUVENILE MAGAZINE IN THE UNITED 
States. We give more rebuses, more puzzle 
matter, more stories than any other. If any of 
our young readers think the Magazine is small, 
let them look over their numbers for the past 
year, and they cannot fail to be more than 
satisfied. 

We have under consideration several plans 
for the improvement of our work, which will 
be announced ‘as circumstances permit. We 
shall not be content as long as there is room 
for progress; and depending upon the prompt 
and hearty codperation of our readers and 
friends, we enter upon the new year with high 
hopes and bright prospects. 


—— In Pliny’s time it was generally thought 
that ripe figs spoiled the voice. But they were 
supposed to improve the health of aged people, 


and to retard the formation of wrinkles. 


J 


—— Greece, which fills so large a space in 
the world’s history, had, in its most flourish- 
ing period, only about three millions of in- 
habitants. PY a 


—— In ancient Greece, land on which there 
was any claim for debt was designated by stone 
posts, upon which were inscribed the amount 
of the debt and the name of the creditor. ./ 





